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REVIEW. proceed one step further in the down-hill path they are No tear that lovely eye could win, 
ri ’ treading, in the spirit of waywardness, or frolic, or it may Though it was pain to keep it in— 
Litt 829. P 
Rememser Me. - oan way sey: oan be of good-fellowship ? He saw me suffer—and I knew 


Revevarions, Caar.1: Be Humsie. Two sets 
of verses by the same author, I hope ; for so pre-eminently 
worthless are they, that I should be unwilling to suspect 
any two persons of their authorship. 

«« I saw his glory—like the dead 
I fell upon the earth ; 
On.me the hand of power he Jaid, 
And woke to second birth.”” p. 56. 
That is, he laid his hand on me, and woke to second birth. 
«¢ Fear not ; I am the First and Last, 
I hold the keys of darkness fast.’ 

Have such writers no shame—no feeling about the holy 
and mysterious things that are whispered of in the Bible ? 
Do they persuade themselves, that so long as they meddle 
with nothing but the pomp and majesty of Scripture, the 
glory and strength of the Book of Books, they may scribble 
wretched verses with impunity ?—that the loftier the subject, 
the viler may be the illustration ?—or that there is no mis- 
chief to be apprehended from a familiar tampering with the 
august language of mystery and prophesy, or a profaning 
with unwashed hands—it matters little how, or with what 
view—of the golden vessels of our faith? It is high time 
such presumption were rebuked, and a stop put forever to 
such hazardous meddling, on the part of our every-day wri- 
ters, with what even the greatest are afraid to approach, save 
at long intervals, and after their spirits have been purified 
by suffering, or solemnized with prayer. 

«¢ Thou seem’st most proud of thine offence ; 
Thou sinn’st e’en where thou want’st pretence.”” 

I leave the author to apply these two lines, which are 
borrowed from what he has headed, with strange propriety, 
«Be Humsue’ : though if I were at liberty, I should be 
disposed to change the latter into— 

Thou sinn’st e’en where thou wantest sense. 

But what are we to say of a scripture-piece, of the fol- 
lowing character ? 

‘¢ ‘And thou mayest love a dimpled cheek, 
And woo a dark-blue eye; 

But triumph not,—a single week, 

And cold those lips may lie. 

Or worse, that trusted heart may rove, 
And leave thee for a lighter love.”’ 

In other words, a versifier of the Scripture that teaches 
humility, would have us acknowledge that it were better 
to see one that we love buried, than to see her attaching 
herself to another. 

‘¢ Triamph not, though fortune sends 

The riches of the mine, 

If then thou countest many friends, 

It is good luck of thine.’’ p. 57. 
So I say. 

Simpte Annats. A good story, with a good moral 
for the intemperate. And who is not intemperate ? who 
are they that have no need of such a moral? How many 
are there now, who have already begun to relish, it may 
be to enjoy, or to hanker after the drop, which but a few 
years ago they had no liking for? Are such men safe ? 
How dare they look to the future ? Had they been asked 
a few years ago, if they thought the day would ever arrive 
when they should be reconciled to the taste of the drop, 
would they not have been as sure of the negative then, as 
they now are that nothing would ever induce them to take 
the drop-too-much—to go over that shadowy boundary 
which separates man from the brute? Ifso, how dare they 





‘* Who did she marry ?”’ p. 58, is not English, though a 
style in every-day use. 

** Pse not flee from you in sorrow, man,’’ p. 64, is nei- 
ther English nor Scotch, though it purports to be the latter. 
** [’se not o’ your way o’ thinkin’,’’ may be heard among 
the provincials of a part of England where they mistake I 
am for I is, but never I am for I will. 


Tur Deap Sea. Considerable grandeur in a part of 
this, though anothempart is nothing more than dull, heavy 
prose. 

*¢ What dost thou cover in ‘thy waveless plain, 

Thou awful waste of waters dark and dread ?— 
Cities are whelmed beneath my wide domain, 

And nations slumber in my silent bed ! 

* * * * 
’ Hark ! to a sound that echoes to the shore, 

As the night blast sweeps howling through the sky, 

Is it the waters’ subterranean roar ? 


Or can it be a buried nation’s cry ?’* 
x * * * 


Mvustc. Thirteen-fourteenths of what would be called 
a sonnet, I suppose, if there were but one more line to it. 
Of the quality I need say nothing, after the above remark, 
though for the life of me I cannot help giving the reader a 
taste thereof. 

«Oh! long may’st thou remain untouched by wiles 

Of Philistean cunning ! unsubdued by aught 

That marreth human joy ;’’— p. 68. 


CurisTIANiTy in AtHeNns. A very clever story, 
told in very good language. Yet the author, be he who he 
may, has revealed a power in these thirty pages, of mere 
story-telling, which might be employed even better than it 
ishere. These are things, after all, and this the kind of li- 
terature to be encouraged. It is not because a thing may 
be pretty good, that we are to hunt up the originator, and 
cheer him with song and wreath. It should be better, very 


good, or “ai it were wiser and cheaper to leave 
him till he more of the trade of authorship. 

Yoururut Pirery. A brief, well-managed sermon of 
less than four pages, with a very pretty engraving by J. 
Cone, after a print of the celebrated Inrant SamveE., 
by Reynolds ; which, with its companion, called «Our 
FaTHerR who art 1n MEAVEN,’’ are among the most 
beautiful things in the art. 


LINES BENEATH A NOSEGAY. About such lines as 
we may meet with every day of the year, in a country 
newspaper. 

FrienpsHip. A FRAGMENT. C. W. Thompson. 
Ditto—Ditto—and the following passage, I fear, is borrow- 
ed from a poet, over sea—one Thomas Moore. 

** As those sweet stars that beam on high 
Shine brightest in the darkest night.’’ 

Perhaps the author of this Fragment—I am glad it is a 
fragment—is the author of the lines in the Souvenir, 
called the Contented Captive ? Both appear to have mis- 
taken the sex of their friend—or'the sex of the poetry. In 
the Souvenir, the contented captive addresses a female 
as if she were a lover, husband, father, friend and all : in 
this, we have a male addressed in the following language. 

** He sat him down—my blessed friend (Coleridge) 
Like some bright angel by my side— 
Come at that dreary hour to lend, . 













What every other heart denied. 








That my sweet friend was suffering too.”” p. 113. 
Tue Sacririce. A very beautiful story, and quite 
superior to the mass of what are called good stories now ; 
brief, natural, and much to the purpose. 
‘* Pour the loud wail of wo 
From the spiral conch and the echoing gong 
Till Brama’s ears shall receive the song”’——is poetry. 


, And so indeed are the three following stanzas— 


“* Kindle the flame of death, 
I long to float through the crimson sky, 
And burst forever each earthly tie, 

That binds the soul beneath, 


Long have I lingered here ! 
On fiery wings 1 must homeward go— 
Where the ransomed spirit its doom shall know, 
Nor dwell in doubt and fear. 


Hark ! to the funeral wail ! 

In Brama’s halls it is sounding loud, 

And it bursts from the gathering thunder-cloud, 
And comes on the rising gale.’” p. 122. 

The story itself is related in prose ; and I can perceive 
but one thing to find fault with. It oceurs in page 118-— 
where speaking of the youthful Hindoo, and Mrs. Mark- 
ham, it is said that “* Mrs. M. felt that the colour of her 
protegé (why French?) would be an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to its (?) introduction to good company in Eng- 
land,”’ etc. etc. Now Mrs. Markham is represented to be 
an English woman. If so, the mistake were strange enough, 
since colour in England is rather a recommendation than a 
disqualification for good company. Women of high rank 
there have paraded the streets arm-in-arm with negroes 
and mulattoes, and many good-looking white women are 
married every year to uneducated and inferior black men. 
I know of several cases. 


To Anna. Not worth a remark. 


OxssEeRVATIONS oN Psaum xxtv. An eloquent and 
powerful paper ; and very brief. ‘It is remarkable that 
some of the greatest events celebrated by Christians were 
transacted on mountains. On Mount Calvary our Saviour 
suffered ; and it is supposed by some that this was the 
same spot where Abraham bound his son upon the al- 
tar. (!) On Mount Sinai Moses’ received from the Lord 
the tables of the Law. On Mount Sion the city and castle 
of David stood. On Mount Moriah was the temple built; 
and the Mount of Olives ‘was the favourite resort of our 
beloved Redeemer.” p. 133. But mountains—what we 
call mountains, are very different things probably from 
the mounts here alluded to. 


SraRLticut on Maratuon. R. Montgomery. If 
this had been the work of a native, I should say more of it 
—as it is not, however, I shall say nothing more than this, 
that Robert Montgomery is by no means a match for seve- 
ral of our native writers. 

*¢ The night beads on the dew white grass 

Drop brilliant as my footsteps pass’’—p. 136. 
are two lines which of themselves are a portrait and biogra- 
phy of the author. 

The engraving, by C. C. Childs, from a picture by H. 
W. Williams—it were better to forgive and forget as spee-. 
dily as may be. The design is pretty good. 

Emity Morton. T.H.8. Here we have the first 
budding forth of a new spirit in authorship ; one which, if 
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it be carefully tended, watched over, and visited by the 
wind and sunshine that we meet with out of doors, will 
bear a high-flavoured fruitage one day or another. An at- 
tempt is made to introduce the true language of life into 
narrative ; to make people talk as they do talk, not as they 
are made to talk on paper. 

Two or three errors I observed, which are worth correct- 
‘* His Bible learned him to reprove.”? p. 141. A 
shocking barbarism that—you may as well say, with the 
lower English, it aches me. 


ing. 





I had overlooked it 
above, while occupied with the merits of the story. ‘ She 
loved beauty, and she saw it in the snow-white rose, and | 
pearly lily (1) of the valley—in the opal humming-bird, 


Here we have a touch of poetry. 





and the meek-eyed dove—in the dewy green of the mea- 
dow, and the dark glossy brook (2) of the woodlands.””— 
p. 142. 

** And if he be of as noble a nature as was Robert Sel- 
kirk, they may possibly be conceived.’’ p. 157.—For be 
read is, a common fault ; some writers have no idea of the 
indicative mood, where they have to employ if or though : 
Why noble nature—are we to persist in calling whatever 
we desire to praise in the nature of man or beast, noble or 
royal? Why as was Robert Selkirk ? As Robert Selkirk | 
were better English. 

In the following lines, the author mistakes a word of one | 
syllable for a word of two in poetry. 

‘* And its sappharine (!) path as the heavens is blue.”’ 

p- 163. 

** And a show’r of diamonds around her is shed.”’ 

But here we have a very strange idiom—half Scotch, | 
half Yankee. ‘* Reader, I am done,” p. 170, for I have 
done. But no matter—as you are done on this side, we’ll 
turn over if you please. 


Prayer or Mary, QuEEN oF Scors. Inconceiva- 
bly wretched stuff. 
‘** Dearest Jesus ! now support me 
By the power of thy love. 
In this hour of awful conflict 
I desire only thee. 
Thro’ the vale of death preserve me, 
Call my spirit home to thee.’’ p, 178. 

Moravian Funeraus. J.H. Sensible, free, good 
writing. But query to the efficacy of tolling bells—where 
they can be heard by the sick or the nervous ? 

The dirge performed upon the hill-top or on the chapel- 
roof, the Moravian way of celebrating a death, would be 
sublime, without perhaps any mixture of what is objection- 
able in the more noisy way of telling the timid, the sick- 
of-heart, and the weary-of-life, that another and another 

ave gone down to the chambers of death. 
W. B. Tappan. 
‘* Seek ye the far-off isle ; 
The sullied jewel of the deep, 


Tue Missionary. 


O’ er whose remembered beauty angels weep, 
Restore its lustre, and to God give spoil.”’ 

A fine idea that of angels weeping o’er the remembered 
beauty of one of the isles of the ocean. 

A Hesrew Mevopy. I. Il. & IIL. 
What on earth would Mr. D. Young have here? 
he driving at? 

‘* My prayers shall still’before thy throne be spread, 


Like dews on Hermon, thy rich blessings shed.”’ p. 182. || 


Winter Eventne Cottoguy. A very evangeli- 
cal sort of a story —TREMAINE is the original stock of 


all these miniatures. A naughty mother,who is dreadfully 


opposed to the marriage of her daughter with a pious 
youth, is obliging enough to die just in the nick of time— 


just when nothing but her death could possibly bring the 
her« 
their 


and heroine together,—people, who notwithstanding 
piety, and utter indifference to worldly beauty, are 


made about as attractive as need be, with their sparkling 
eyes, and soul-suffused countenances. p. (194) << In the || 
mother’s desk was found a letter, in which she disclosed 
(1) Pearly ? waxen were better. N. 
(2) Dark—glossy—brook. Rough language that. N. 


|| thing) engraved by Longacre: verses by George W. 
|| Doane. 


D. Young. || 
What is 


her intention of obliging Emma to give up Mr. Skyren, 
when illness should give her power over her affections. 
This plan was defeated by the immediate interposition of 
Providence. Emma married her lover, and accompanied 
him along with her father to India, where they found 
wealth. (Her husband was a missionary!) JVealth 
more than sufficient to repair their losses at home.’’ p. 
212. I doubt the advantage of this kind of story telling. 
If orthodox novels are to end in the removal of opposition 
by the death of parents, in the marriage of men with spark- 
ling eyes, to beautiful meek women, and in the acquisition 
of wealth—in what are they superior to other novels? and 
what do they teach? Neither forbearance nor self-denial ; 
neither fortitude nor submissiveness. 
Yet the story is clever, and out of the common way. 
Take the sketch of a matrimonial fire-side in proof. ‘* Both 
| parties appeared to desire a recommencement of hostilities : 
| but each obviously wished to cast the blame of the first 
| symptom of aggression on the other. Their mutual si- 
| lence became perplexing, and Mr. Grafton at length broke 
‘it, by observing that the ballad Emma was humming had 
been a great favourite of his in early fe. No answer be- 
ing returned to this remark, he began to hum the tune in a 
cracked voice.”’ p. 186. 


The following too, is very spirited. ‘* Her eye was at- 
tracted by a robin red-breast that had just alighted on the 
dishevelled sprig of a naked rose-bush: He plumed his 
ruffled wing, turned up his dark crimson breast, and 
fixed his clear, cheerful eye upon the pendant icicles.’ 

| p. 189. 
| Cuervs. Painted by Dickenson (a portrait of some- 


The picture was probably very good ; the en- 
graving is prétty (the eyes beautiful), and the verses— 
worth reading. 

ContTeNTMENT. An excellent story, full of good 
| sense and propriety. Were the annuals that we see, alto- 
gether made up of such sound material as this, or much of 
| this, they would not long be regarded as a mere showy 
| and expensive sort of picture books for grown babies. 
| ‘*« The minister was a venerable old man, the simplicity 

and sanctity of whose appearance was in itself a ser- 
| mon.”’ p. 237. A good idea, in bad language. The sim 
plicity and sanctity—was—in itself, &e. 
‘*1’ll lay me down : the young and joyous birds 
Shall chaunt my vesper hymn.’’ p. 217. 

Should be chant. 

‘«* A bowl of the richest milk I had ever drank ;’’ p. 
222. Should be drunk. Every day errors, and therefore 
to be corrected every day. 

‘* The summit of this elevation was sed of coarse 
granite, which reflected in the sun » shed a daz- 
| zling light,’’ &e. p. 227. See the Dictionary. 

Psaum XLII. v. 11. Pretty good, because evidently 
|| sincere. 

THE SUN MAY SHINE, etc. Boyish. 

Emma. T. N. M. A good moral here ; but the story, 
| as a story, is not worth a remark. 
| Tue Burtrat— 

The earth has fallen cold and deep 

Above his narrow bier ; 
No wintry winds can break his sleep, 
fo thunders reach his ear. 

Four good lines, to sixteen very poor ones. 
Two Suapows. A sonnet. M. A. W. 
Good language, and good 
ideas, fettered with what the author knows little or noth- 
ing of, the bandages of rhythm. 
The applauding voice of the church militant! p. 264. 

What a line to be made by one capable of saying this ! 
‘* Not in the flush and bloom of youth, with foot, 
Firm-fixed and folded arms—too proud for wo.’’ 259. 

Raistnc or Lazarus. W. Hilton, Painter; J. 





Tue Proro-Martyr. 




















Hesrew Evecy (“ in the spirit and manner of the 
original !’”) I quote the words of the author, D. Young, 
who must have a very droll idea of inspired Hebrew 
Poetry. 
Tue Vicror’s Crown. Cornelia. Respectable po- 
etry. Our sins are our foes, quoth Cornelia. 
“* A crown for the victor—a crown of light, 
To be worn with a robe whose spotless white 
Makes darkness seem resting on Alpine snows, 
And he that o’ercometh his mightiest foes 
That robe and crown shall gain.”’ 
Evenine Srar. (M.C.) About par. 
Inte Worpvs. W.C. Great. 
** «My God’ ! the beauty oft exclaimed, 
With deep impassioned tone— 
But not in humble prayer she named 
The High and Holy One! 








*T was not upon the bended knee, 
With soul upraised to heaven, 

Pleading with heartfelt agony, 
That she might be forgiven. 


* * * > 
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But in the gay and thoughtless crowd, 
And in the festive hall, 

*Mid scenes of mirth and mockery proud, 
She named the Lorn of Aut. 


She called upon that awful name’ 
When laughter loudest rang— 
Or when the flush of triumph came,— 
Or disappointment’s pang.””— 

I wish I could copy the rest ; but I have no room to 
spare. 
Rerrospection. 8. Fair thoughts, in sober lan- 
guage ; but very little poetry here. 
Tue Morner’s Grave. M.C. Another of the 
many good things in this book. The engraving (by Kear- 
ney), is quite superior to the picture (by Westall) ; and 
the poetry, mere ballad-mongering of a better sort than 
usual. 
Ture Parsonace. M.C. M. C. had better avoid 
poetry hereafter, if she can weave as good a prose tale as 
we have here. Query to the cottage however—we have 
no cottages in our country. ‘‘ The close-shaven turf 
shines like a sea of verdure.’’ p. 281. ‘A fair girl has 
brought out a smiling baby, and is rolling it about on the 
turf.’ Of a sermon, the writer says, ‘‘ All was strong, 
steady, clear consistent truth, in a garb plain enough to be 
recognised by the simplest understanding, and yet not stu- 
diously and laboriously common-place, nor affectedly 
vulgar.’’ p. 283. A slap there at somebody.— ** The song 
rose—with liquid melody and bird-like flexibility.”’ p. 
292. All these are signs of talent. 
Tur Hexiore Moruer. Mrs. Hemans. Worthy 
of all parties. Need I say more? 
Hymn oF THE JewisuH Captives. Pretty good. 
Sick Imacination. W. C. Feeble verses to a 








good idea. 
Tue Moruer’s Lament. Z. A Beginner. 


Farirn anp Horr. W.C. The last of the three 
stanzas much toe good for their companions. 
«* Then speed thee onward, Pilgrim ! 
With steady, upward aim, 

Unawed by doubt or danger, 
Unbent by fear or shame.— 
a * ® 
Savoyarp’s THoucnts. 306. 
How vain are all the idle gauds 
Of this uncertain life, 
Where glittering things the heart defrauds, 
And sorrowing cares are rife. 
There ! Let no man say thatI have shrunk from the 








Cone, Engraver; G. W, Doane, Poet. The picture 
|| must be a capital affair: the engraving is excellent, though 
|| it wants strength and atmosphere anda middle distance : 


| 
| 
} 





severest duty that ever was or can be imposed upon a 
lover of fine poetry or fine prose. I have now read and 
reviewed, line by line, aboyt half a score of these play- 










| verses above mediocrity. 








things. _N. 
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Remarks on Dueuuine. By Walter Cotton. 
Jonathan Leavitt, New-Yorx. Crocker & Brewster, 
Boston. 8vo. 62 p. 

In no other country, with which we are ac- 
uainted, are duels so common, so causeless, or so 
‘atal, as in our own United States of America. In 
France, they still go out in slippers, their jackets | 
edged with pale blue sarsnet, or turned up with | 
rose colour, to tilt at each other with the small- 
sword ; but then the small-sword is a very delicate, 
inoffensive sort of a weapon, if played with tolera- 
ble adroitness, and with no intention to kill. The 
first blood in most cases, and that from the arm, at | 
which they learn to play, is about enough, at any | 
time, to appease the wrath of a well-bred French- 
man. Yet the French are brave—nobody will de- 
ny that. Within a few years, they have begun to 
make use of pistols; but some how or other, al- 
though the French are capital shots, where they 
are allowed to fire <t an iron target some thirty 
yards off, beheading or shattering the little four- 
inch and a half plaster image that occupies the 
bouton, at every third shot, perhaps oftener, and 
thereby starting up the little figure of fame with a | 
penny trumpet in her mouth, which is concealed in 
the rear of the button, perhaps every fifth time ; | 
and although, at the public gardens, a favourite | 
amusement of all shop boys of that country now, is | 
to fire at a mark with a pistol, and although in | 
every other subterranean coffee house, or above- | 
ground cheap restaurateur, it is common to find | 
people of every age, boys and girls, gray headed 
men, and spruce youth of all sexes, firing wooden 
bullets from crossbows, or leaden bullets from 
wooden pistols at a mark, some five yards off.— 
Still, when they go abroad ina matter of life and 
death, to pop at each other, our lively friends over 
sea, are not very remarkable for their shots. 

In England they are capital with a fowling 
piece, made by Manton—provided they are not cal- 
led upon to shoot off the heads of squirrels or 
snipes with balls of fifty or sixty to the pound, as 
our riflemen of the backwoods are; at pigeon- 
shooting, or grouse, on the wing or trot, they are 
half a century a head of us. But notwithstanding 
their practice—their perpetual practice—with fowl- 
ing-pieces, they are good for nothing with pistols, 
when they have to fire at each other. Duels are 
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At the south, duels are of every day occurrence : 
and the further you go south, the more frequent 
they are. At New-Orleans, every other man you 
meet has probably been out in one or two, perhaps 
in three or four cases of life and death, either as 
principal or second. In the western country they 
fight like savages, with dirks, rifles and—mortars ? 
But how is it at the north—such a thing as a duel 
was never fought I believe, in this, the northern- 
most state of Maine. Do we lack intelligence 
or bravery? refinement or knowledge? In Mas- 
sachusetts too—in Vermont—in Rhode Island 
—in Connecticut—in New Hampshire you never 
hear of a duel. Not more than two or three have 
occurred, so far as I know, within the last half cen- 
tury. Here we have the whole of New England— 
does New England want bravery, or strength, or 
resolution, or knowledge? Her people, as a peo- 
ple, are beyond a doubt the best educated on earth. 
So much for a general view of the subject—and 
if our limits would allow me, I should go further 
into it, before I took up the vigorous pamphlet be- 
fore me, which appears to have been “ detached 
rom a course of ethical lectures, delivered before the 
cADETS, members of the American Scientific and 
Military Academy.” 

If any thing could add to the value of what is 
both eloquently and powerfully written here, it 
would be the consideration that the author had 
been bold enough to preach it where it would be 
likely to do most good, without caring for the mag- 
nificent error that forbade his approach to her 
strong-hold—the chief military school of our coun- | 
try. Such men are wanted there. The youth of 
this age and of after ages are to be taught now— 
now is the time—that if they will go forth to war, 
it must be, not with a feeling of private wrath nor | 





personal hatred, but a8 the men of other days, the 
great and good, went forth to offer up themselves, or 
others in sacrifice—believing that they were com- | 
manded so to do, by their Father above. 

The pamphlet appears well fitted for this. There | 
can be no doubt of the faith of the writer—nor | 
shall I stop now to enquire into the soundness or | 
propriety of the distinctions he has made, or to | 


“The only cases in which life may be justifiably ta- 
ken” says he, “ are in self-defence, in rightful war, | 





not often fought in England, now, and when they 
are, about nineteen times out of twenty, both par- 
ties escape without a touch. Seldom or never are 
they fatal. 

In Ireland, they fight—perhaps—nearly as much 
as we do; but in Ireland they never do any mis- 
chief. Not one duel in fifty is worth mentioning 
there, In Scotland, they are exceedingly averse to 
settling disputes with gunpowder—and as the clay- 
more has gone out of fashion, they get over the 
mistakes, innuendoes and affronts of social life, with 
about as much facility as a thorough-bred New- 
Englander. 

But in Germany, they are always fighting. It is 
a part of their University education. 


but as every body understands it there, and as for 
every conceivable affront, from the shrug to the 


The Ger- | 
man broad-sword is a terrible weapon to be sure;, 


and when a public magistrate is called to this painful 
duty in the discharge of his official functions.” —47. 


but as I have not, I shall hurry forward to the 


—and leave public war, the duelling of nations, 
with but one or two brief remarks on the subject 






doom a fel creature to death, reason thus. To 
the argumemty that nobody can give a right which 
he himself has not: That nobody has a right over 
\| his own life: that therefore nobody can give a right 


would satisfysthemselves that they have power to 
rs 


legislative body can have a right over the lives of a 
people—to this argument, these lawgivers and ma- 
gistrates reply—You mistake. It is not a right 


lie, or the sneer, they have a graduated scale of || over his own life, that a man by entering into socie- 


risk, whereby it is known, like the law of good 
breeding from their youth up, just how much they 
have to hazard by every breach of decorum, their 
duels are a sort of arined minuet—nothing more. 
And so with several other parts of Europe. Either 
they do not fight at all, or they fight in such a way 
that no evil comes of it. 

On looking over the map however, and studying 
well the biography of nations, their private fire-side 
history, I mean, it will be found, that in direct pro- 
portion to their knowledge and refinement are the un- 
Jrequency and harmlessness of their duelling. 

To prove this indeed, we are not obliged to go 
to Europe. A few of our brethren of the south are 
perhaps more refined than we of the north are ; but 
as a people, are they? And allowing it to be true, 
that they are more refined, I would agk if with their 
greater refinement, they have a greater knowledge 
—for both are necessary? Are they as a people 
better educated than the New-Englanders? Have 
they made a greater progress than we have, as a 

eople, in the arts and sciences, or in useful and po- 
ite knowledge ? 


fence, that he gives up—a right over the lives of oth- 
ers. Lo! their chief argument! their Goliath ! 





that right of self-defence, which they assume to be 
parted with, by man to his ruler. What is it—in 
its broadest and widest interpretation? Is it the 
right to slay when he pleases and where he pleases ? 
No indeed. But it is the right to slay, when nothing 
less will do—avhen there is no other reasonable hope 
of safety: to slay on the spot, in the hour of peril— 
not afterwards, nor in cold blood: to slay for the 
preservation of himself or others, not for revenge, 
nor even for a terror to evil-doers. But enough— 
I but throw out these remarks, here, that the author 
may not misapprehend my views, while I waive the 
consideration of other and equally important doc- 
trines, to be found in his little work, and confine 
myself entirely to what he says of duelling. 

are propositions which he would establish are 
these : 








1. That a man of true courage will require that the 


I wish I had more time or more space: I should | 
like to enter into all three of these questions here ; | 


main subject of the author—private war—Duelling ; | 


of death, by Jaw. Our magistrates, when they | 


over his own life to another ; and that therefore no | 


ty, gives to his ruler: it is only the right of self-de- | 


And with this empty and shocking fallacy, they are | 
satisfied: They overlook—or forget the nature of | 


object to be gained, should be of sufficient importance 
to warrant the sacrifice it may cost.” p. 7. 

Under this head, his examples are happy. “The 
object must be of sufficient importance to justify 
the means: otherwise a man discovers a want of 
practical wisdom, the foundation of true courage.” 

“A youth passes beyond his comrades, upon a 
dangerous sheet of ice,—here isan exposure of life ; 
but is there any courage? What is the object to 
he gained, but a daring to do what common pru- 
dence forbids? And yet this blind rashness passes 
ar youth for courage, simply because it endangers 

ife. 

“A man rushes into a building that is sinking in 
flames, for the sake of securing a treasure dear to 
| his heart (1) If money is his object, his love of gold 
is stronger than that of life; and this is the extreme 
|of avarice. If his object is to dare what shall asto- 

nish others, he shows more fearlessness than wis- 
| dom; and that is blind temerity. If both of these 
| are his object, just in proportion to the danger, he 
exhibits little more than a want of common prudence 
and common sense.” p. 8. 
Other examples follow, and the proposition is 
made out, with great clearness and considerable 
| strength. “Should these men,” those who go out 
to kill each other for a word or a look, in obedience 
to what they in their foolish vanity, and absurd 
over-estimation of their own consequence to the 
| world, believe to be the requisition of the public 
voice—* Should they in their affairs of honour dis- 
appear in crowds, we have common ground in which 
to inter them, common stones enough to motilder over 
their bones, and common sense enough to let them lie 
in undisturbed forgetfulness.” p. 13. 

Other propositions are the following: “4 man 
of true courage will not violate the dictates of his con- 
science and reason.” 

“ 4 man of true courage is always cool and deliber- 
ate.” 

“* The Duellist is not only deficient in true courage, 
but in a manly independence of character.” 

“ The Duellist evinces an erroneous apprehension of 
public opinion, and a limited knowledge of character.” 

“ The Duellist is wanting in generous, magnant- 





quarrel with him for not going as far as I would go. || mous sentiments.” 
| 


“ The Duellist deserts the claims of his country, his 
connerions, and his God.” 

“ The Duellistis guilty of murder”— where the is- 
sue is fatal.) 

All these are substantiated with a vigour not com- 
mon to our ethical writers. But I have no time to 
abridge the argument, no room to republish it en- 
tire—and must finish therefore by urging the sub- 
|| ject, with all my strength, upon the attention of our 
| editors, our women, our legislatures, and our juries. 





(1) Perhaps to be talked about: perhaps he cannot himself tell 
| why ; for at fires, men do what they are ashamed to think of when 
| they have got back to their families. They are delirious with excite- 
ment and authority, or notice. v. 








NUISANCE! NUISANCE! 


Our friends of the South may be astonished at this ; but 
they who know what we of the North are sometimes for- 
getful of, will not be so much surprised. N. 


If things of a disagreeable smell or appearance are ex- 
posed in the streets, people cry out at once for their re- 
moval as nuisances. I confess, for one, that I have never 
yet suffered so much from what are usually termed nui- 
sances out of doors, as from what ought to be called such 
within doors. I allude to a filthy habit of spitting on the 
carpet, of hawking and expectoratipg while others are eat- 
ing or drinking at table, which characterise some one or 
more at almost every boarding house. There are some 
who eat as rapidly as possible, and then retire to the fire 
to clear their mouths, noses and teeth ; while others are 
just sitting down to their repast. Let me ask such, if they 
imagine a mouthful of any thing whatever tastes any the 
better with the accompaniment of the process already de- 
scribed? If the offenders in this respect will reform, they 
may feel assured they will receive the most hearty thanks 
of every gentleman and lady. 

A FRIEND TO DECENCY. 


| 
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i ————— 
PHRENOLOGY--FACTS. 

I have been out among the gypsies ; I have had my for- 
tune told, as poor, “* dear Byron’’ had his, over and over 
again ; I have had laughable, and I have had serious ad- 
ventures—a few that were very serious, among the disci- 
ples of this or that awful superstition ; I have been told 





the initial of my true name, by a young and beautiful gyp- 
sey at a masquerade, in a strange country (1)—of my 
pursuits, views and secret propensities, where I thought 
myself a perfect stranger : And I have been greatly struck 
with coincidences which I could not explain, nor account 
for by any hypothesis, in the words of a wild woman, who 
most assuredly had never seen nor heard of me, before ; 
but I confess that I never had any faith in such matters— 
any such faith, I mean, as I have in that, which I call the 
interpretation of the stars. 

Even so has it been with me of late, respecting two or 
I am not over-credulous I hope ; 
nor very much inferior to the people about me, in the 


three new discoveries. 


powers of understanding ; yet I judge for myself I confess, 
without much regard to the fashions of the day ; and I 
want courage to speak of any thing as either foolish or un- 
true, without having first satisfied myself, that 1t is either 
foolish, or untrue. There is phrenology, now.—There are 
those, who look upon phrenology, as others do upon as- 
trology. I belong to neither side. I have always kept 
aloof in the uproar; believing what I dare say is true 
enough, that, with one party, there is much quackery, 
great self-delusion, great zeal, and a plenty of trick ; and 
with the other, much unfairness, much unworthy prejudice, 
and a plenty of trick also ; for do they not ridicule that, 
year after year, the very first principles of which, they 
never took the trouble to understand? Are they not more 
given to frolick, than to sober investigation? Do they 
not assume what was never granted ; and misrepresent 
what is granted? I made enquiries ; and people assured 
me that I was a fool for my pains ; adding, that phren- 
ology was a humbug ; the votaries of it, either knaves 
or fools ; the facts, false ; the doctrine immoral. I thought 
I could not help thinking that there must be 
some truth in the facts ; and I argued in this way, from 
what I heard of the matter. I know nothing of craniology 
or phrenology, of Dr. Gall, or of Dr. Spurzheim ; but if a 
number of people, characterized by a particular habit, or 


otherwise. 


by the excess of a particular passion, or by any remarkable 
property of the mind, are characterized by a particular for- 
mation of the skull, I should certainly expect to find that 
particular habit, passion, or property, wherever I found 
that particular formation of the skull—and vice versa. 
And if I found that a particular shape of the mouth, or 
eyes, or forehead, or face, indicated a particular tempera- 
ment, or character, moral, physical, or intellectual, I 
should be inclined to suppose that a particular form of the 
head, hands, or feet, or fingers, or toes, might also indi- 
cate a peculiar temperament or character, moral, physi- 
cal, or intellectual. Exceptions might occur, and would 
occur ; but if colour may be a ground of judgment, as it 
certainly is, with regard to character, origin, &c. why may 
not shape, in the superficies of a human ereature? If com- 
plexion be thought worthy of regard, in estimating the 
sensibility, or capacity of a man, why may not shape—the 
shape of his limbs, or the form of his head, or neck, be 
worthy of regard? My opinion is, by the way, that par- 
ticular habits are indicated by a particular shape, or car- 
riage of the body. Are not sailors, porters, shoemakers, 
literary men, actors, parsons, lawyers, characterized by 
certain peculiarities, which are seldom or never mistaken ? 
Is not a man’s real temper, his real disposition, his real 
character in short, as much known by his familiar habits, 
by his tread, voice, handwriting or bow, as by the colour 
of his complexion, hair and eyes, or by the shape of his 
features? Nay—as much by his mode of wearing his 
hair, as by the colour of it, or the texture? He may wear 
it, in this or that way, according to this or that fashion ; 
he may write a good or a bad hand, for example ; he may 











() Bwes seit, however. I discovered the truth, not long after- 
wards. 


be one of a multitude, who learnt of the same teacher, at 
the same school ; he may walk fast or slow, erect or 
stooping, with his elbows out, or his elbows in ; he may 
talk in a loud or a low voice, little, or much ; yet if he 
has any decided, peculiar character, he will show it, in 
whatever he does; and if he has no decided, peculiar 
character, he will show that, in whatever he does, or says. 
If he is fickle, or precipitate in one thing, he will be so in 
every thing else ; in the tie of bis cravat, in the colour of 
his watch-ribbon, or in the shape of his boot. If he be 
presumptuous in his heart, he will be so, in his look, bow, 
step and speech. If capricious, he will never speak in the 
same way, write in the same way, nor tread in the same 
way, for ten minutes together. But if his character is fix- 
ed and established ; if he is steady and firm, however badly 
he may write, walk, talk or bow, one page will be like 
another, one step, like another, one phrase, like another, 
one bow, like another. Yet more—we know yery well, 
whatever we may say to the contrary, that every individu- 
al has a character of his own—character enough to be dis- 
tinguished by, from all the rest of the world. If not, how 
do we know this or that man by his tread, or voice ; by 
the swing of his arm, or by the carriage of his body ; nay, 
by his manner of wearing his hat? And how do we know 
the handwriting of a man, from the handwritings of a 
multitude more, which are very like his? We know it, 
because our faculty of observation is sharpened by contin- 
ual exercise. Another may not see the difference ; may 
not be able to perceive it, when we put our finger upon the 
part which is counterfeit ; and he, who has little or no ac- 
quaintance with the mysteries of penmanship, would not 
believe that mere boys will detect a forgery, at a glance, 
though they never saw the original signature ; just as the 
well exercised eye detects a copy, although it never saw 
the original, of a painting. How do we know, that 
men’s character may not be as accurately and as minutely 
inferred, from their familiar habits, which we would over- 
look, if our senses were not on the watch, in spite of us, 
collecting materials, the worth of which we are amazed 
at, when we have occasion to use it—as where we know 
a man by the carriage of his body, afar off—how do we 
know, what right have we to say, that men’s character may 
not be as accurately and minutely inferred, from the familiar 
habits, which we disregard in our theory, as by those, 
on which we chiefly depend? All this I would say 
to prove that analogy was in favour of the new 
science. And as for the alleged immorality or mis- 
chievous tendency of it, I should argue thus. We 
do put much faith in physiognomy ; we do—and we 
cannot help it, whatever we may choose y ; and why 
should we not put some faith in phre 2(2) Is it 
immoral to infer that a man is bad, if his look is that of a 
bad man? Is it not rather our duty? Why does God 
mark the countenance of a bad man, or of this, or that sa- 
vage animal, if we are to disregard the sign? Why that 
sure deep instinct of our nature, which makes the innocent 
fly from—they know not what, in the look of guilt? Why 
does the poor brute cower at a look? Why do we feel a 
certain pleasure in this or that look? and why are we 
afraid of this or that? Why is it so ordered that if we per- 
severe in this or that course of life, whether good or bad, 
for a long while, our progress and our history will be writ- 
ten, as it were, upon our very foreheads? Is it immoral 
to infer that a man is bad, from a peculiar shape of the 
face, or look of the eyes, or curl of the lip, or fashion of 
brow? If not, how is it immoral to infer that he is bad, 
from a peculiar shape of the head or any other part? Ifa 
bad or malicious temper is indicated by, or inferred without 
~ (2) We regard the physiognomy of an apple or a peach—we reject 
the gnarled, the crabbed, the warp-sided, and the knotty, and 'always 
prefer (in the absence of knowledge) the round, smooth and pleasant 
looking: and why should we not do the same with a friend or a wife ? 
We judge of a horse or a dog, by the shape of his head or the look of 
his eye : and yet we are told that such signs are not to be regarded in 
our judgment of man, woman or child. We have eyes, but we are 
forbidden to use them, where they are most wanted. We are to 

of trifles, when we are broad # watch ribbon or a 


wake,—a 
a grape or a peach; but we are to be blindfolded, to forget all our ex- 
ay groping in the dark after a companion or a wife—just 
wi 








seem to be most Decessary to have all our eyes about 
us. 
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reproach, from a particular shape of the side of the head, 
why may not a like temper be indicated by, or inferred 
without reproach, from a particular shape of the top? If 
it may, from the face, why not from the skull? And if it 
may in either case, how essential is it for all to know the 
fact ; how essential in every way—partly that we may 
avoid such as have a skull, or a countenance of that parti- 
cular shape, or expression ; partly that we may be on our 
guard, where we cannot altogether avoid what is danger- 
ous ; and partly that whenever we see that particular 
shape, expression, or look beginning to appear in the 
faces or heads of our children, we may be stirred up 
to search for, to counteract, and to subdue the evil 
propensity, which is indicated by it. In short, reason- 
ing from analogy, and without knowing a word of the mat- 
ter, beyond what is admitted by those, who mock at this 
new science, I should say that there might be, and proba- 
bly was, much truth at the bottom of it—much, that might 
be of great use in moral education. We know that in 
children, the depression of the skull is gradually raised by 
the pulsation of the brain—would not this prove that the 
skull forms itself to the brain, and not the brain to the 
skull ? 

But, over and above all this, I have it in my power to 
give a singular fact or two, which, as they occurred, either 
to myself, or to those whom I knew, and before my face, 
I ean detail rather circumstantially—holding myself ac- 
countable for their truth. 

About six or eight weeks ago (there is no date, I per- 
ceive, in my notes of the case (3)) a friend accidentally 
mentioned before me, that he was going to have his head 
looked, by a phrenologist. I made a few enquiries ; and 
a day or two afterwards, went with him. We found a 
large company of heads without bodies, and of bodies with- 
out heads, chiefly women, either alive, or jn plaster— 
gathered before a small, shrewd, illiterate man, who was 
lecturing in bad English, with a familiar look, and a Scotch 
accent, about phrenology. Nevertheless, he appeared hon- 
est enough ; and I was rather taken with his manner. 
After a while, he wound up, and a very pretty, intelligent 
looking child was pushed forward, by the women, for ex- 
amination ; but as I had no previous knowledge of the par- 
ties, I will pass over what appeared remarkable enough, to 
be sure, in this part of the trial, and come directly to that, 
of which I am better able to judge, from what I knew of 
the individuals, beforehand. Most of the people about me, 
had collected for the very purpose of being tried by the 
phrenologist—I discovered this much, by their whispering 
together on every side ;—but no one had courage enough 
to be first, not even my friend,—either of my two friends, 
I should say, for another had joined us, a little before the 
lecture was done with. So—not being very squeamish 
about such matters myself, I made an offer of my head, 
for investigation. It was accepted ; I was put upon a sort 
of stool, or tripod, with fifty faces bending over, to look at 
me, and watch the professor. I shall give the substance of 
what he said, where it is proper to abridge it ; and the very 
words, where it is not. 

After fumbling a minute or two, about my skull, he lift- 
ed his own, shut his mouth close—retreated a little—shook 
his head, and appeared to be weighing the matter, in a 
very serious way. Capacity enough here, said he, with 
his right hand pressing heavily upon my forehead, capa- 
city enough here, if—if there’s enough propelling power 
behind ; ah—ah—very well ; don’t speak, now ; wait till 
I’m through, and I’ll be happy to answer your questions ; 
poetry—poetry, fond o’ readin’ poetry, too ; tries the pen 
here; it shouldn’t be difficult, neither. Cautious about 
undertaking matters—caution’s a leetle troublesome too ; 
hard to decide, sometimes ; persevering though, persever- 
ing though, not easily driven from his opinion—firm, very 
firm ; goes deep into argument ; reasons a long while ; 
subject to a little depression, here—rather low, rather, 
doesn’t last long, however. Ah—Ah !—can’t bear to see 
injustice ; very word justice, if he hears two or three 





(8) This occurred in 1825. 
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men talking together, will rouse him—quick, rather quick ; 
bat appeased by reason ; great foresight, in regard to con- 
sequences, very great; sees a long way ahead ; very in- 
dignant, if he sees another wronged—great lover of justice. 
Personal attachment strong ; attachment to peace, rather 
strong, but not so strong ; acquires languages, but with la- 
bour ; not so easily as other things ; eye for colour ; organ 
of constructiveness very well, very well, indeed—use and 
power indicated, here : if the hand is tried at the pencil, it 
ghouldn’t be difficult—facility there ; fond o’ the beautiful. 
Pray, said one of my friends, in a whisper—try him about 
musick. I will, said I—how is the organ of musick? I 
should observe here that I have no great reputation as 
a —— but no; I will not anticipate. Please to look for 
that organ ; will you ?—Why, said our phrenologist, why ; 
here is the organ—musick is pleasing ; not remarkable 
though ; but so united with the organ of constructiveness, 
that I cannot speak positively. There’s no organ about 
which we make so many mistakes. Loves a good story— 
can tell one too, if occasion serves (rather archly). Com- 
bativeness—decided. Organ of benevolence—large. Self- 
esteem, large—what we call vanity, said I. No; not 
vanity, because qualified by the organs of benevolence and 
justice, both of which are prominent. Loves approba- 
tion—great desire for it, here. Mathematics would not be 
difficult, if attention was directed that way ; self-educated, 
in a measure : find it rather hard I see, to keep to the sub- 
ject—will run off—apt to be diffuse. I could bear it no 
longer. I would as lief confess, with a ship’s trampet in 
my mouth ; or have my own biography read, from the 
house-tops. 

Now for a few facts, by way of showing how far the 
professor was right. I appeal to those who know me, for 
the truth of what I say, in every particular, nay, to those 
who read me, for the truth of a part. Ist. I have beena 
slave to poetry ; and I have written poetry—my full share 
of it I think ; but now, I cannot endure poetry—that which 
is called poetry, I mean. The truth is that I see no po- 
etry now—hardly a page, inatwelvemonth. 2dly. I have 
been hasty and precipitate ; I am now, rather remarkable 
for caution, except in trivial matters. It is hard for me to 
decide now ;(4) because, after deciding to undertake a 
thing, I am quite certain to carry it through—right or 
wrong ; for I seldom return to a consideration of the sub- 
jeet—holding that our lives are to be spent, as much in 
performing, as in deliberating ; and that, generally speak- 
ing, it is better to persist in a wrong course, than to de- 
liberate much, or waver much, in a right one. 3dly. Iam 
addicted, I confess, to argument. I love to be wiser than 
other people ; and I persuade myself, that I do go rather 
more deeply into every question, whether trivial, or seri- 
ous, than the majority of my neighbours do. That I can 
talk a long while, has never been denied ; whether I can 
reason a long while, or not, is another question. Perhaps 
it will be found, however, that I am rather lengthy, in most 
cases, whetherI do, or do not reason. 4thly. I am told 
by those who know me, and are able to judge of my true 
temper, that I am rather inclined—a little—not much—to 
the blues. It may be so; but, I have thought otherwise. 
What they call the blues, which I take to be about as un- 
worthy of a man, as the vapours, or hystericks, I have 
misunderstood perhaps, for thoughtfulness or gravity, or 
serious determination. All admit however, that I do not 
give way to them ; that I recover immediately, and that 
all their visits are ‘few and far between.”’ 5thly, I ac- 
knowledge that I am pretty much of his opinion about Jus- 
tice, my regard for it, and the effect which the very word 
has on me: like many others, I dare say, in this Great 
Babylon of cities (5)—I cannot hear the name of justice, 
without a leap of the heart. I do love to meddle—I can- 
not deny that ; I have had a finger in every body’s pie (but 
my own) ever since I came into this world; and every 
body else, it appears to me, has had a finger in mine. I 


(4) I should have been all this—a sot, a fool, and a knave, quoth 
Esop, when he was called to hear the judgment of one who the 
character of a man, as we read a book. 

(8) This was written at London ; but never published. 


studied law some years ago, purely out of indignation with 
it; and I made a few speeches, to prove my great horror 
of injustice. Of their effect on the judges, the votaries of, 
and the sufferers at, law, it does not become me to speak ; 
I only know that I sent a very worthy man to jail, by a 
speech that I made in his favour ; and that I obtained his 
free pardon, after my outrageous regard for justice had a 
little subsided, by writing a sober, cool petition, which the 
very jury, who found him guilty before my face, and the 
judges themselves were good enough to sign, without 
knowing wherefore—save that my zeal had abated. (6) 
It is a fact, also, whatever may be the cause, whether it 
be a meddlesome, or a curious temper ; a talkative, or a 
mischievous one ; a great, over-anxiety for trath ; or a pro- 
digious desire to have justice done to every body, but my- 
self—whatever may be the cause, in short, I have had for- 
ty quarrels, on account of other people, or the affairs of 
other people, where I have had one, altogether on account 
of myself or my own affairs ; and it is rather curious, that 
when this phrenologist gave his opinion of my skull, a man 
stood near, who was actually by my side, a few days be- 
fore, when I was very near going to loggerheads in the 
king’s highway, with a stage-coachman, about a saucy re- 
ply of his to a perfect stranger, who sat near me, and who 
was not only in the vigour of manhood, and able therefore 
to protect himself ; but half a hundred heavier, and half a 
foot higher than I. Nothing was ever so happy. I am ea- 
sily excited, easily soothed ; and here, I showed a very 
prudent regard for consequences ; and from the top of the 
coach, did look a long way ahead. The individual who 
stood near me at the astrologer’s, (7) appeared swelling 
with illustration ; but he forebore. 6thly. Attachments, 
whether to place, person, or property, very much as predi- 
cated of my bumps ; not remarkable, I should say, but 
strong enough—too strong, perhaps: for they have kept 
me awake, before now, in the course of my pilgrimage ; 
and fill me with sorrow, in spite of my—teeth, I was going 
to say. 7thly. True enough. I dislike every sort of lan- 
guage but my own ; or, at any rate, I have no relish for 
the best part of any other—its poetry ; and yet I have mas- 
tered several, and I hope to master several others before I 
have done. 8thly. I have a good eye for colour ; there is 
no denying that ; and a very good eye for shape, or form— 
that is equally certain. What progress I might have made 
in the art of drawing however, had I given myself up to it, 
will never be known ; for in the course of my youthful ad- 
ventares, being rather hard pushed, for a month or two, I 
undertook to teach the art, before I undertook to learn it, 
and really took portraits—wnder-took, I should say, now, 
for I took them tly under the market price for such 
ware, bad as it , before I was able to draw an eye, or 
a mouth, or an ear, so that one would not be mistaken for 
another. 9thly. I am fond of the beautiful ; and who is 
not, pray? Who is not fond of that, which he calls beauty ? 
And who does not find beauty in some of the creatures 
about him? 10thly. About my constructiveness, I have 
nothing to say—this paper, I should hope, were enough to 
settle that part of the question. 11thly. About my other 
organs, be they musical or not, good or bad, barrel or 
pipe, I have just about.as much to say. I do love a good 
story ; and I begin to persuade myself, that I—but no mat- 
ter—all in due time ; we shal] see one of these days. 
12thly. Combativeness—Query to this opinion ; for, if I 
know myself, though I haye a good knack at getting into a 
scrape, I have a much better knack at getting out ; and, 
after all, if I could have my 9wn way, had much rather not 
come to a serious appeal,~at any time, however terrible 

I may appear, and however blood-thirsty I may talk. 
13th-ly—not thirteenth-lie, as I have heard a preacher say 
in the pulpit, just before he expounded a fish-story(8)—I 
should more than half suspect, I confess, that our phrenolo- 
gist had mistaken a large‘ lump of downright vanity, for a 
large bump of self-esteem, were it not for his very plausi- 





(6) This occurred at Baltimore,-—it was my maiden speech at the 
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ble explanation ; for, to tell you the truth, I do think very 
highly of my benevolence ; and my devotion to justice, 
upon my word, is so great, as every body knows, that I suf- 
fer nothing to interfere with it—I mean what I say ; and 
speak ofa friend, just as other people would of a foe ; do 
not even spare myself ; and show neither fear nor favour, 
in what I say, being a sort of reviewer ; nor shame nor sor- 
row, for what I have said. 14thly. In mathematics, I 
might have made a figure, to be sure ; and now that I think 
of it, I did make one or two—and that wasall. I confess, 
moreover, that I do love approbation, though much too 
good, I hope, and altogether too wise, I am sure, to seek it 
by unworthy means,—I love modesty. 15thly. True— 
very true ; self-educated I was, not in a measure though, 
as the phrenologist predicated of my skull—for he passed 
over the brain ; but self-educated, by, or with a measure, 
for I was brought up to the yard-stick, 16thly. The 
blockhead ! he thought I could’nt keep to a subject. I 
wonder what he would say, if he were to fall in with this 
paper.(9) Apt to be diffuse; am I? I?ll stop here. 

(To be continued.) 
~@®) Perhaps he would fall out with it? 
CS 

JOE—JOE—JOE. 

One would suppose Joe Miller to be the text-book of a 
great majority of our newspaper-makers. Every day in the 
year, if you read much, you will meet with some forty- 
thousand-times-repeated, and as many times altered, and 
newly-located joke of poor Joe Miller—a man by the way, 
who never made a joke in his life, and who for that very 
reason—(as the best of all possible jokes) was pitched upoa 
to father a volume or two as ancient as our earth, at a time 
when he lived at the corner of St. Paul’s Church yard, look- 
ed as if he had been hereditary grave-digger for nobody 
knows how many ages, and was notorious for never having 
either uttered or understood a thing to be laughed at, in 
all his life. 

Every body has heard of the slapsum slingum story, 
about a country squire ; of poor Goldsmith’s miscarriage 
about green peas ; and peradventure of that—the best of all 
where a man with the same view, wishing to serve up an 
old joke for a new one, put his foot in it, as we say here, 
by mistaking nevertheless for notwithstanding—that was all. 
They who have watched this old story through all its count- 
less varietiés, are feady to enjoy the following, extracted 
from a late newspaper, and they who have not, may abide 
a moment while I seek to preface them with a preliminary 
hint or two. 

The slapsum slingum story was the original. A foot- 
man entering a room with a plate, on which was laid a 
bullock’s tongue, tripped and fell forward in such a way 
that the tongue slipped off the plate upon the floor. Being 
sharply reproved, he begged pardon—saying, it was no 
error of the mind, but a mere lapsus lingue—(a slip 0’ 
the tongue). A boisterous laugh succeeded, in which a 
country squiré, who understood nothing of the cause, be- 
yond what he saw—the slipping of the meat on the floor— 
joined with all his might and main. Afterwards, being 
about to have a*large company at his own house, he de- 
termined to play off the same joke as a part of the enter- 
tainment, and did so, after all, in such a way, that the foot- 
man who had been rehearsing for a week, brought into the 
room instead of a tongue—a joint of meat, and,when he 
was reproved by the squire, who was ready to burst with 
laughter, begged pardon saying, it was not an error of the 
mind, but a mere slapsum slingum. 

This to be sure was a good story : but then as it was not 
generally known, there was no great danger in playing it off 
anew. And so certain of the waggish fellows who associ- 
ated with Oliver Goldsmith, gave it a new shape, ‘a local 
habitation and a name,” and fathered it upon him, with 
such gravity, that, up to this hour, it passes for an historical 
trath. Such was the green pea story alluded to above. 
It ran thus.—Poor Goldsmith was represented at a table 
where green peas were served. They were somewhat 
yellow. Why do you not send them to Kensington? said 
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a neighbour. And why to Kensington? said the host. 
Why—that’s the way to Turnham-Green (Tur em) 
green) was the reply. Goldsmith, who never saw a joke | 
in his life—almost wept with vexation* when this was ex- | 
plained to him, and saying that he would give the world to | 
have been the author of it, persuaded his friends to assist 

him in letting it off at his own table, for a pop of his own. 

They did their best to be sure—but when it came to poor | 
Goldsmith’s turn to play into the catastrophe, instead of 


saying, why that’s the way to Turnham-Green, he cried 
out—why, that’s the way to Brentford! and then fell | 
back in his chair convulsed with laughter. | 
Version | 
after version succeeded—page after page of authentic narra- 


But such a story was too good to stop here. 





tive was loaded with it—and at last we had it in the follow-. 
ing shape. A man going home late, saw somebody lying 
in the gutter. He went up to him. 


said he. The poor wretch opened his eyes with a hiccup— | 


i} 
How came you here, | 


leered at the other for a moment, and replied, not-with- 
standing. Whereat the other, being delighted with the 
drollery of the idea, determined to do it for himself on the 
first fair opportunity. Not long after, he supped out—re- | 
tired early, and watching the moment when his companions 


drew near, lay down in the gutter, and when they lifted | 


SS 





him up, and said to him—How came you here? answered— 
never-the-less— ! 

There—that is enough to show how a story will shif; | 
character, as it journeys about our earth. A hundred, yea 
ten thousand others might be given ; but seldom or never 
do you meet with one, where a good thing is so utterly 
and irretrievably ruined by the transmutation, as the follow- 


ing. It has travelled the round of our newspapers, 


ANECDOTE. 

The Devil outwitted.—A person, we are told, lately 
went to a dealer in wool to purchase about twenty pounds 
of that article, carrying, as is usual, a sack to put it in. 
When the sack was filled, the steel-yards were not at hand to 
weigh it. ‘The dealer immediately went in pursuit of them. | 
While he was gone, his customer looked with an evil eye | 
upon a lot of fine cheese in the same room with the wool, 


and hastily put one of the finest, weighing nearly twenty | 








pounds, in his sack, mixing it up with the wool as the ex- 
pression was, supposing he had obtained a valuable prize. 
On his return the dealer quickly perceived by the weight of 
the sack that his honest friend had “put a cheese there. | 


He said nothing, but quietly weighed it. His customer said | 
nothing, and as quietly paid him fifty cents a pound for his 
cheese, under the denomination of wool. 

A much better heading for the above story would be, | 
How ro spor a Joxe. Where is the pith of it?) 
Would any thief be such a fool as to put the cheese into | 
the bag, before it was weighed—while the shopkeeper | 
was gone for the steel-yards ? In Portsmouth, New Hamp- | 
shire, they tell the story, and in this way, of a Mr. Sheafe. | 

A man had bought a quantity of wool of Mr. 8. at a time | 
when it was very high. It had been weighed and paid for, 
and Mr. 8. had gone to the desk to get change for a note. 
Happening to turn his head while there, he saw in a glass 
that hung so as to protect the shop, a stout arm reach up 
and-take from the shelf a heavy white oak cheese. Instead | 
of appearing suddenly and rebuking the man for his theft, 
as another would, thereby losing his custom forever, the | 
crafty eld gentleman, gave the thief his change as if nothing 
had happened, and then—under pretence of lifting the bag | 
to lay it on a horse for him, took hold of it—on doing so, | 
it appeared heavier than he expected, and so—said he, why 
bless me, I must have reckoned the weight wrong. Oh no, 
said the other—Oh no: you may be sure o’ that—for I 
counted them with you. Well, well; we wont dispute 
about the matter—its easily trying : and so he put the bag 
into the seale again. There! said he, I told you so! 
knew I was right—made a mistake of nearly twenty pounds ; 
however, if you don’t want the whole, you needn’t have it : 
I'll take a part of it out. 


No no, said the other—staying 


* You remember—I hope you do reader—the story about Gold- 
smith’s envy of the ape, and about his tumbling over the chairs and 
inhles, in the spirit of sheer rivalry, on hearing the ape overpraised 
for similar feats N. 
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Mr. 8. on his way to the strings of the bag. No—no—I 
rather guess I’l] take the whole. And this he did, paying 
for skim-milk cheese or trap-rock at the price of wool. So 
much for that story—Now for another, which is going the 
round of all our papers, and which has been told of a score 
of individuals by name, within the last five or six years. 
The other day it was Lord Palmerston—a little before, it 
was a member of parliament who had retired from service 
abroad. Edmund Burke was the sufferer, when the story 
was new—then Edmund Burke—now Mr. O’Connel. 

O’Connel. Lord B. who sports a ferocious pair of 
whiskers, meeting Mr. O’Connel in Dublin, the latter said, 
‘* When do you mean to place your whiskers on the peace 
establishment !’’ ‘* When you place your tongue on the 
civil list !’’ was the witty rejoinder. 

On the whole, that is one of the oldest Joes extant, 
You will find it in the first edition, page 4—1693, N. 
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PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 


“ Let me look upon thee, O thou wall, 
That girdlest in these wolves !” Shaks. 
From boyhood to manhood I have cherished an 

unwavering affection for those delightful vagabonds 


the Players. Fascinating outcasts! contributin 
y g g 


more than any other race of mortals to the gratifi- 


cation of your fellow beings, yet,proscribed by chur- 
lish prejudice, ye stroll about the earth like Cain 
with the mark upon your foreheads, avoided, calum- 
niated and denounced, like a tribe of wandering 
Jews! And yet how much are we indebted to you 
for instruction and amusement, for profit and for 
pleasure! 

The stage! From its counterfeit resemblances, 
thrown out in strong and irresistible relief, the dull 
multitude extract that rich fruitage of experience, 
which the wise and penetrating draw from close 
observation of their fellow men. It teaches us to 
look with gentleness upon our own wanderings, by 


pointing out the follies of our fellow creatures ; and 


forces us to consider with compassion the frailties 
of others, when our own weaknesses come home to 
us from that microcosm,—the stage! Volumes have 
been written, and argument has been exhausted, 
upon the comparative good and evil resulting from 
theatrical exhibitions. It is enough for me that 
some of the best and most gifted men in all ages 


have devoted their abilities to the drama, and that |! 


I come away from many of its exhibitions a wiser 
and a better mav.—It is a pleas thing to doze 
over the recollection of those histrionic worthies 
who have from time to time administered to my 
gratification. To call up, like Banquo’s shadowy 
lineage, one by one, the monarchs of the stage, and 
gaze again upon their well known faces, and listen 
to their well remembered voices,with all the gusto of 
actual enjoyment. 
reader, and then we will turn from dreaming to 
realities. 
«* Shadows of beauty ! 
Shadows of power ! 
Rise to your duty— 
This is the hour !’” 

And lo! obedient to the summons the immortal 
Cooke, who though no “shadow of beauty” is yet 
ofe of “power,” presents himself. I hear again 
the ringing of his trumpet-toned voice, and gaze 
upon the sarcastic leer of his fiendlike counte- 
nance. Who will ever forget Richard and Sir Per- 
I was but a boy when Cooke first appeared 
men, but well I remember at his entrance 
my suspended respiration and thick beating of the 
heart, as though I sat within the influence of a 
controlling spirit. And now, the brilliant and fiery 
Kean sweeps on, causing a thrill of joyous recog- 


tinax ? 
before 


nition followed by a brief but bitter sorrow, when 
I reflect that in truth “ Othello’s occupation’s gone.” 
To him succeeds the classical, the melanchely Con- 
way. Here let me pay a passing tribute to the ge- 
nius of a man, who was suffered to pass away from 
us and perish of a broken heart. The acting of 
Conway never touched the multitude. It was too 
close to nature, too highly finished, for the careless 
and unobserving ; but it was the trae outpouring of 
the soul of one alive to all the beanties of his art and 
of his author. It was a stronger appeal to the sen- 
| sibility and understanding than that of any artist 
| within my recollection, excepting perhaps Mac- 

ready. The vivid flashes of Kean lighted up the 
passions of his hearers, and bore them irresistibly 
| along by the force of awakened enthusiasm. But 
| Conway’s was the pure philosophy of acting, car- 
| rying with it a firm conviction of its truth and faith- 
| fulness. Kean took the heart by storm; but Con- 
way stole in by its secret and unguarded passages, 
| and was not less its master. One instance in sup- 

port of my opinion. It was the scene in the Stran- 
| ger, where he meets Steinfort after a protracted se- 
| paration. The long lost friend was known—but 
affected misanthropy would, for the moment, allow 
no recognition. Here all the good and evil feelings 
| of the man struggled in the countenanee and bear- 
| ing of the actor. Grief, hatred, shame and fond- 
|ness by turns had the mastery. The pause was 
| but for a moment—but that moment was most 
eloquent—the next, the two friends were in each 
other’s arms. Description can give but a faint idea 
of this master-stroke of Conway’s. It was a deli- 





the mechanical but scholastic Macready stands be- 








Let me wander for a moment, || 


Fs touch—but electric.—Another shadow—and 
| 


fore me, and I see the patriot-Roman, and the phi- 
| losophic Hamlet, and the stern Tell in the presence 


|| of the tyrant, blessing his beautiful and high-heart- 


,ed boy. Another—and by the wo-stricken coun- 

| tenance and grief-broken tones, I know, the melan- 

choly Reuben Glenroy—the master-spirit—Booth. 
Another—and the stately Cooper marches by, and 

| Forrest, upon whom the hopes of the drama’s 

| friends in this country hang so fondly and confid- 
ingly. 

Enough, enough !—a crowd of well remembered 
figures follow after, and to all I feel my deep in- 
debtedness for many a pleasant hour stolen away 
from the cares and anxieties of life.—A great actor 
must be an uncommon man. He. must be tho- 
roughly acquainted with human nature, its passions 
and its influences ; and be enabled to picture all in 
the spirit of his author. He must bea scholar and 
a poet ; to feel and appreciate and set forth “ high 
thoughts and glorious imaginings.” He must bea 
| man of fervent feeling—fervent even to irritability. 
In a word—He must be a man of genius! 

The state of the stage in Boston until the last year 

was lamentably low. The theatre was a lucrative 
| monopoly, and the managers thought, as men and 
| nanagers will always think, (with few exceptions) 
that while money could be made with little outlay, 
| it would be foolish in them to indulge in expenses 

prejudicial to their pockets. But with the erection 
| of the New House another spirit arose, and during 

the last year and this our theatres might vie in 
point of talent and exertion to gratify, with any in 
the United States. It is well however for the press 
to exercise a wholesome and a cautious guardian- 
ship over the stage. Let not the great reform which 
has been accomplished lead to negligence on the 
part of dramatic censors ; “much has been done, 











but more remains to do.” Good acting may now 
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be witnessed at both houses; but iet us be careful 
to improve what is good into something better, by 
bestowing merited praise or censure freely and un- 
sparingly. This may be better accomplished by 
criticising particular performances than by general 
strictures, and can be done hereafter. At present, 
let us look at some of the actors at the old house, 
and see how they stand with us. 

Mr. Finn is unquestionably the best actor here. 
He is the only man I have ever seen who merits 
the appellation of “a good general actor”—I hate 
the term, for good general actors are seldom great 
in any thing, and even with Mr. F. his tragedy and 
melo-drama are barely passable. In such charac- 
ters as Shatterly, Garbois, &c. he may challenge 
competition. With these he is identified in the 
epinion of the public. Let him confine himself to 
this business, and the good effect of doing so, al- 
ready very apparent, will be seen in still increasing 
popularity. Mr. Finn is too much addicted to in- 
terpolating his own jokes with those of the author. 
Hamlet says, “Let your clowns say no more than 
is set down for them.” 

Mr. Stan er is a light comedian of considerable 
merit ; better however in the Vapids and Gossamers 
than the Doricourts and Belcours. His chief faults 
are an awkward gait, and rapid, indistinct articula- 
tion. His conception of character is usually good, 
but marredin execution by what appears to be an 
habitual hurry to get through his business. The 
good effect of study at some time or other appears 
in his correct pronunciation, and respect for the 
English language. His taste in dress is good—in 
face-painting, bad. His countenance sometimes re- 
sembles a full-blown peony. 

Mr. Youne is respectable in whatever he under- 
takes. His best parts formerly were melo-drama- 
tic heroes and villains—as Timour, Tekeli, &c. He 
appears but seldom. 

Mr. Axprews. I doubt whether this gentleman’s 
talents should be so exclusively devoted to low co- 
medy. He has acquired a comic celebrity by sing- 
ing many new, humorous songs, which would per- 
haps have been as effective from any one else. His 
humour is, however, rich and chaste, seldom outrag- 
ing propriety. Luke, the Labourer, by Andrews, isa 
powerful performance. His style of dress is excellent. 

Mr. Bernanp isan honour to his profession. His 
improvement within three years is wonderful. He 
appears to study carefully every character he re- 
presents. Let him apply himself as he has hitherto 
done, and success must follow. Propriety is never 
outraged by Mr. B. in his public or (if report speaks 
truly) in his private capacity. 

Mr. Favixner. This actor deserves praise for 
his rough old men and Irishmen. Kilner, his pre- 
decessor, was however so excellent in the business 
which is now allotted to Mr. F. that the latter has 
not that justice rendered him which he merits. 

Mr. Watton may bear a comparison with any 
stock-singer we have had upon our boards for many 
years. His style of acting his songs deserves great 
praise. In this particular, most vocalists are defi- 
cient. Mr. W.’s stage-gait is bad: It wants ease 
and dignity, but may be improved with a little care. 
His sailor, Tom Cofiin for instance, is true to the life. 

Mr. Jones has a taste for his profession, and by 
hard study will make a good actor. He is guilty, 
however, of numerous faults. His pronunciation is 
bad. His taste in dress bad. I once saw him play 
a bandit and murderer in black breeches, silk stock- 
ings, and pumps! Most genteel ruffian! He is, I 
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have been told, industrious, and willing to learn. 
This covers a multitude of sins, and will in time 
prevent the commission of them. 
Mrs. Youne. This pleasing actress stands well 
with the public, and deservedly so. She has grace, 
vivacity, and a just conception of character. Her 
best parts are, I think, arch, lively girls, rather than 
fine ladies or heroines. 
Mrs. Fisner. This lady executes her parts with 
great propriety. She has a good person, pleasant 
features, and a melodious voice. Her two little 
children in their acting and good manners, speak 
volumes in her praise, and might afford a useful 
study to some older persons. Mrs. Fisher is one of 
those unfortunate drudges called useful people, and 
appears alternately as a countess and a cook-maid, 
Mrs. Barnes. This long-established favourite 
with Bostonians is so justly and so highly prized, 
that she does not need my praise. Her antiquated 
maiden ladies and nice old women cannot be sur- 
passed. Let play-goers give her a good benefit this 
year—for, to their shame be it said, she has never 
had one. Excellent old soul! may she live a thou- 
sand years, and grow fatter and fatter every day ! 
Miss Cuarxe. This excellent little actress has 
never met with the encouragement she deserves. | 
In the lower walks of comedy she acquits herself 
admirably, and in any character, never falls below 
mediocrity : but, like many useful persons in real 
life, her unobtrusive but sterling pretensions are lost 
in the bustle of more noisy claimants, whom chance 
or favouritism has thrown forward in the struggle 
for distinction. Miss Clarke should try her fortune 
elsewhere. 
There are some other members of this company 
whom we may speak of hereafter, in noticing par- 
ticular performances. The want of a good leading 
actor and actress for light comedy is readily per- 
ceived. With these additions, the corps would be | 
able to give us that species of entertainment in ex- | 
cellent style. One remark, in conclusion, to all the 
company, The audience go to the theatre to gaze at | 
you. This axiom is one that will not bear reversal. | 
Kn. 
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NEW BOOKS,---PAMPHLETS, &c. 
Biographical Sketches of Great and Good Men, &c. &c. 

—for young persons. 18mo. pp. 109. Boston, 
Putnam & Hunt—Philadelphia, Thomas T' Ash. 
A little book of extraordinary worth; so well | 
written, that if the author were to do nothing else 
for the rest of her life but write books of the same 
sort, or larger books in the same style, she would | 
deserve to rank with the plainest and best writers | 
of our language. 

_ Another thing worthy of particular notice in our 
view, (in every such case either editor of the Y. & 
B. L. G. is allowed to speak for both)—is, that this | 
little unpretending volume, besides being written | 
by a female, for the service of children, is made up | 
of what may be regarded as American biographies : | 
for with the exception of Columbus, Captain John | 
| Smith, Baron Steuben, and Baron de Kalb, all of | 














tions, followed by ever-so-many similar books by 
the same author) if we stop to point out a few 
small errors and faults in it ? 

In the first place, I object to the title {I drop the 
we now.) I would not have a child suppose it pos- 
sible for a man to be great without being good. I 
would have him therefore regard it as very griev- 
ous tautology for any body to say of another that 
he was great and good, though | should not com- 
plain perhaps if he were to call that other good and 
great. For though nobody can be great without 
being good, itis very easy to be good without being 
great. 

In the next place—I would have a remark or 
two slipped into the next edition by way of a P.S. 
to show children, that running away from their pa- 
rents or guardians, or schools, is not a very safe me- 
thod of becoming great. Benjamin Franklin did 
so, to be sure, and so did Captain John Smith ; and 
they will perceive, by and by, that John Ledyard, 
the American traveller, did so. But what of that ? 
Such things require a P. S., believe me. They do 
more mischief than we dream of. The story of 
Robinson Crusoe has probably seduced many a fine 
boy from his work, it may be, from his mother, and 
it may be, from life. 

N. B. I doubt whether there are any Lordsamong 


| the Turks—Captain John Smith’s narrative to the 
| contrary notwithstanding. Perhaps “ Lord Tarbi- 


shu” had better give way therefore in the next edi- 
tion to somebody else, or to some other title, if no- 
thing more. 

“ Had not his ever ready wit come to his aid,” p. 
21, should be came to his aid. “So might any one 
have discovered the Indies, if they had thought of 
it;” a vulgarism, which every child is apt enough 
to learn, and has opportunity enough to learn with- 
out the help of beaks * He was wrapped in a cloak, 
placed in a plain coffin, and lain in the earth.” p. 94. 
A very odd error that, if typographical. 

Much of the infant biography of Benjamin West 
cannot well be depended on. Galt gives much of 
it, to be sure; and he had it from the mouth of the 
venerable man himself. But then Mr. West was 
very amiable, and rather credulous; and all he 
kaew of the matter was from rym Oe The story 
about his making a likeness of a baby asleep and 
smiling, when he himself was but seven years old, 
is too absurd for a picture-book: and we know— 
for the proof is at Philadelphia now—that his early 
efforts in landscape were wretched in the extreme ; 
and his portraits not much better. But the author 
of this little book is not to be charged with these 
things ; they are told on very high authority. 

I do not know, but I have an idea that there is 
some mistake in this part of the narrative. “'To the 
city of Philadelphia he was peculiarly attached, (so 
far the author is undoubtedly safe) and several mag- 
nificent pictures, which he gave to their public insti- 
tutions, are proofs how gratefully he remembered 
their liberality to him in early life.” Was not Christ 
Healing the Sick, the only picture he gave to Phila- 
delphia ? was Lear a gift, or Ophelia ? 

he truth is, that Benjamin West, I do not like 
to call him Sir Benjamin, was a good man, a credit 
to our country, and to the age ; that he was a mag- 
nificent designer, and that his extraordinary pow- 


| ers in the most difficult branch of his art—the 


drawing and grouping and kindling up of great pic- 
tures with great ideas—were never surpassed by 
any of the old masters. But as a painter, he has 
been prodigiously overrated. With a tenth part of 
the talent he really had, with a fiftieth part of the 
learning and practice he had, as a lofty designer, 
he might have stood higher as a painter. But his 
fame as a draughtsman is higher now than it was at 
the time of his death ; and it will be a hundred times 








whom were, or ought to have been, either native or 
adopted Americans, (1) all the rest were natives of 
our country. This is what we want. Our legends | 
are full of glorious anecdote, and brave story; and | 
if they were wrought with a powerful hand, there | 
|is not a reasonable creature alive in our country, | 











who might not be made wiser and better by then. | 
Having said thus much in favour of this little |! 


higher, a century from to-day than it isnow. I 
| would rather have his original sketch of Death on 
| the Pale Horse, than all the pictures he ever painted 
| in his life; and yet many of bis pictures are among 
| the best of our age. N. 
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book, perhaps it may not be considered less kind (as || was put into the fire. It should be returned else. 
we hope to see it run through ever so many edi- 
(1) Columbus ineluded. It would be well to adopt him now 


clare him a native, as they do in our national biography of 
ed Americans ; I allude to the Delaplaine work. “wv 
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3 OF do | Greene’s Grammar and others, will appear now 


| as fast as circymstances will allow, 
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COLLEGES. 
Temperate, and much to the purpose. N. 


Friend Neal,—I have observed much altercation 
in your paper between the friends of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, and the friends of Harvard University, con- 
cerning the respective merits of the two institutions, 
and the expenses which the student incurs at each. 
Now, as far as these individuals have made correct 
statements with regard to the relative expenses, 
the method of instruction, and the comparative 
abilities and energies of the Executive Government 
of these institutions, their remarks are interesting, 
and often useful. But when any one,through the vain 
desire of elevating one institution above its proper 
rank, degrades «all others, makes false assertions, 
and uses abusive language to effect his object, the 
public becomes disgusted and disaffected with the 
unworthy deseription.—Such falsehoods, such ab- 
surdities, and such abusive language, may be well 
applied to the remarks of one, whose signature was 
“ Clarence,” in a recent number of the Yankee. 
Those remarks must (most assuredly) have been 
the offspring of deep-rooted prejudice, not to say 
jealousy. It is unjust and false to say that the 
higher the expenses are at any institution, the bet- 
ter is the education that can be obtained at that in- 
stitution, although “Clarence” does believe, and 
“rejoice” that it is a fact. For it is obvious that 
the expenses will depend much on the local situa- 
tion of an institution. The expense of boarding in 
Commons at Brunswick is much less than it is in 
Commons at Cambridge. This constitutes much 
of the difference of expense at these institutions. 
We do not expect the youthful Bowdoin can show 
so long a list of “ worthies” as Harvard, but she 
can show some instructers as worthy as Harvard 
can, and whose acquirements and energies have 
shed as great a lustre upon the literary and scienti- 
fic history of our country. It is not to be supposed, 
further, that her Libraries and Laboratories are 
equal to those of Harvard, nor are they however 
much inferior. But wherein does “ Clarence” sup- 
pose that the excellence of an institution consists ? 
Does he imagine that it is in an unwieldy mass of 
superannuated books, and a host of gaudy, and in 
some measure, useless appendages? Or are the 
merits of an institution founded not only on the 
talents and acquirements of the officers of govern- 
ment, but on the strict performance of their duty, 
—the wise arrangement of studies,—the persever- 
ing industry, and the correct deportment of the stu- 
dents—the discipline and general regulations of the 
College? The high-toned morality of the students 
at Cambridge is not half so well known, nor so 
easily observed, as their flagrant immorality. Nor 
is the neatness of their apparel so often noticed as 
their foppishness. How absurdly has “ Clarence” 
proclaimed Harvard to be the fountain-head of all 
knowledge, and all other institutions, with the ex- 
ception of Yale, as muddy and degenerate streams 
issuing from it. “Doth the fountain send forth at 
the same place sweet water and bitter ?” 

That many books, snd a variety of them, should 
be used in every seminary is obviously necessary ; 
but too many books, and too many studies, perplex 
the student, and render his acquirements superfi- 
cial, and his knowledge smattering and imperfect. 
At least, a judicious and well selected course of 
study is as beneficial] as a multiplicity of branches 
left to the whimsical judgment of young men. It 
is abusive to say of religious Colleges, that they 
make all their students Deists and Fanatics. Nei- 











ther is the assertion true, although a graduate of 
Bowdoin, in his single zeal for Deism, has made the 
unjust statement. I too, am a graduate of this In- 
stitution, but I knew of but one, during my college 
life, who was a Deist, nor was there ever a Fanat- 
ic in the halls of Bowdoin. Let not Clarence 
“Jay that flattering unction to his soul.” How im- 
pious was he, in thanking heaven there were not 
many “pious youths” in Harvard. What does the 
man think piety is? Is it but another name for eve- 
ry thing despicable and dishonourable? He says 
too, that the grosser vices, common at many colle- 
ges, are scarcely known, and are esteemed “highly 
ungentlemanly” at Cambridge. Now sir this boast- 
ing assertion scarcely needs to be refuted. Ask 
the citizens of Boston, ask the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring towns, who are and have been far- 
ther famed for their follies, and for the indulgence 
of their vicious propensities, than the students of 
Cambridge.—I do believe, however, that all the lit- 
erary institutions of our country ought to increase 
the requisitions of students for admission to them ; 
and I agree thus far with “ Clarence,” that so great 
a number of the recently established institutions, 
will tend to injure the literature of the country. 
But Bowdoin College was, and is needed in Maine, 
and no institution in the United States has, in the 
same time, become more justly celebrated. But 
the public needs greater proof than the opinion of 
“ Clarence” to convince them that as good an Ed- 
ucation cannot be obtained at Bowdoin, as at Har- 
vard, in proportion to the expense. 
Your’s respectfully, 
VERITAS. 








PELTING WITH ROSES. 
A very neat, soeiable, tidy way of doing business. N. 
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ing, whether connected with the institution or not—whose 
voices have ay ay instruction in her lecture-rooms, 
In order to see the full force of this argument, it is neces- 
sary to consider that the figure a man is to make in 
the world, depends wholly upon a education; and. 

epends much more upon the institution at which 
he receives it, than upon diligence and his own endeavours, 
The next and the last argument which I shall notice, is such 
as to leave no mind that comprehends it, undecided as te 
what the author has so successfully attempted to prove. 
It is founded on the “ gentlemanly address of the students 
of Harvard, the neatness of their apparel, their high-toned 
morality, and their elevated ideas with regard to honour.”® 
Who will not see on a moment’s refleetion, that he who 
can strut across the common, doff his cap with a good 
wed mer biry can ires, and pace the floor of a gal- 
ery with a high head a firm step, must be a ‘ man of 
knowledge’? Who will not see also, that the character of 
a college student is most correctly j of by ‘* the neat- 
ness of his apparel’’? This, 1 “cchnewiedge, has been 
strangely ov in time past, but I trust our author 
will be the means of bringing people to their senses again. 
The importance of that high-toned morality, which con- 
sists in having a spree(1) now and then, that costs each 
engaged in it fifteen or twenty dollars, cannot but be seen 
and appreciated by every body of sense, Elevated ideas 
of honour, such as are derived from graduating at a popu- 
lar institution, ‘are moreover all-important. ‘ 

While I with the author, that ‘‘one who ‘signed 
himself Cambridge,’’ should have attempted to prove that 
the expenses of a student at Harvard, were as small as 
those of one at any other college in New-England, I would 
pede Loren A algerie we uhh Bede bert: 

wledge, which a lar gets at College, depends al- 
most entirely upon the sum of he expends, and not 








Mr. Neau,—I hope I shall not be considered as be- 
longing to any party in the College warfare, which has of | 
late been going on, and the event of which is big with such | 
consequences to the Students of Harvard, whose reputation 
as scholars and gentlemen, would no doubt suffer essentially | 
among the learned and knowing, should an impression go | 
abroad, that an education at that institution, was not more 
expensive, than one at any other institution in New-Eng- | 
land—if I take a cursory review of an article signed | 
** Clarence,’ which appeared in a late number of your | 
paper. The writer has done enough to put the question at 
issue, forever at rest, with all who can comprehend the ar- 
guments he has employed; but, fearing that all who have | 
read his communication do not see the full foree of his rea- | 
soning—for the reasonings of gigantic minds are often 
above the capacities of a great part of the people—and ad- | 
miring the spirit of candour and liberality, which he has ma- | 
nifested, I crave the privilege of acting the part of a com- | 
mentator, that none of his ideas may be lost. He, I trust, | 


| will forgive me, when he considers how difficult it is, for 


*men of knowledge’ to adapt their | to common 
understandings ; and that even Horace and Shakspeare, 
whose writings are less difficult to be understood than the 
works of such minds as those of Aristotle, Plato and Locke, 
have been favoured with a host of commentators, who, 
anxious to show the admiration and respect they have for 
these great men, have laboured with all diligence, to point 
out the full wy Pn every expression in their works. 
But to my task. object of the writer, whose commu- 
nication I am ——e is, to establish the fact, that an 
education obtained at Harvard, is to be preferred to one 
that can be obtained at any other American College. The 
arguments he employs are irresistible. They are arranged 
in the order of climax. I shall notice those which are most 
important. The first argument he brings forward, is from 
the ‘‘ course of instruction’’ pursued at the several colleges, 
“en which he asks you to ‘* cast your eye,’’ and which 
of course is to be seen in their respective catalogues. Now 
this ment, though his weakest, is of itself all-impor- 
tant—for it will not be pretended, that, in our colleges, 
there is the least departure in the course of studies, from 
that laid down on the catalogues. Innovation in a college 
is heretical. His second argument is from ‘ the past and 
present worthies’’—meaning by the past, as is evident from 
the past tense of the verb which he uses, those who are 


upon the time he devotes to his education, nor to the dili- 
gence with which he applies himself to his studies. - Let 
every man therefore who wishes to give his sgn an educa- 
| tion, enter him at Harvard, well suppli money to 


| spend in amusements to kill time; with sponge and brushes 
| to keep his ‘* apparel’? neat,—and strongly impressed with 
| the idea, that he must conform exactly to the fashion and 
| habits pf those ‘‘ moral gentlemen’’ students, who, if it 
| only were honourable, would be mach more fond of ‘ going 
through college, as the ox did, that it is said was driven 
| in at one door, and pushed. out through the other,’ than to 
| spend a few years in the discipline and enlargement of 


their minds. 

LOOKER-ON. 
| December 29, 1828. 
| 
| (1) Our correspondent would know if spree is not a corruption of 
| ceprit. : 
N. 
| Se 
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